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Rome in decline? 

We all know that the Roman Empire declined and fell even if we disagree about the date 
(was it 476, 410, or really some time before that, or much later, in 1453?). When cartoonists 
draw a patient in hospital the graph at the end of the bed is in variably running straight 
downwards: similarly we tend to imagine that the Roman Empire suffered a steady decline 
from a climax of happiness and prosperity. 

There were barbarians at the gates in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries. Some of them 
were perhaps trying out their togas or practising their Latin, some indeed were in the army 
or other positions of influence, but others were more menacing. Governments were not 
very nice, either: the emperor Valentinian is said to have kept two hungry bears to devour 
unruly senators. 

Ausonius' view 

But life was not all grim. As an antidote to the prevailing picture of gloom and terror let me 
introduce Ausonius, whose long life almost spanned the fourth century A.D. Ausonius is one 
of the best known characters of this period, largely because, like his very different 
contemporary St. Augustine, he liked to write about himself. As a leading statesman he was 
aware of the barbarians and other threats to the Roman way of life, but did not take them 
too seriously, at least in his writings. He gives an impression of being rather laid back and 
enjoying the finer things of life. 

A school master from Bordeaux, Ausonius had the interesting habit of writing poems about 
almost everything - such as astrology, mathematics (at which he wasn't very good), oysters, 
and theology, not to mention parties, perverts, and praetorian prefects. In his mid-fifties he 
was invited by the emperor Valentinian I to become tutor to his son, and he left Bordeaux 
forTrier. 

The Moselle 

Through Trier flows the Moselle, and this river was the subject of Ausonius' longest and 
most remarkable poem. It is remarkable because the ancients seldom wrote poems solely 
about rivers, although of course rivers were very important to them, and also because it is 
not, like so many of the writings of the time, a poem in praise of some bigwig, an excuse for 



panegyric. It concentrates on describing and praising the landscape; and spends very little 
time on human beings or even the poet himself. In its (almost) 500 lines we find a series of 
fascinating scenes, which begin, roughly speaking, at the bottom (how many poets today 
could say that one looks right down into the river-bed?) and moves steadily up to the 
pinnacles of villas perched on the bank. 

How does one begin such a descriptive poem? Where does one jump in? In fact the poem 
begins with another river, the modern Nahe, which empties into the Rhine at Bingen. From 
Bingen, Ausonius makes a journey along the Roman road through dark and sinister forests 
(the modern Hunsruck), a journey of some danger, even on the Roman road. Perhaps he 
had been visiting the German frontier, recently breached by a serious invasion: he was 
certainly not on a healthy hike through the woods, as was once suggested. He reaches the 
river at Neumagen, on the Moselle just below Trier, and presents us with a glittering 
panorama of beauty and civilisation, in total contrast to the gloom he has just had to 
traverse. Today the modern concrete bridge gets in the way, but Neumagen - half an hour 
from Trier by bus - is not a bad place to start exploring the river. You will soon find out why 
it is called 'the oldest wine area in Germany', a fact of which the locals are very proud. 

One of the most striking scenes of river life in the poem is the section on fish. He actually 
presents fifteen species, describing them in sufficient detail for us to make plausible 
identifications even where the Latin names are obscure and do not help. There is the shad, 
beloved of young anglers: the pike, familiar to those who frequent low-class fish shops 
(senators didn't): the tiny gudgeon, and the lush salmon, and so on. Ausonius had probably 
tasted most of them, but also gives details which suggest personal observation. He tells us 
how the barbel (which, he adds, improves with age, unlike most of us) loves the rough water 
round the bridge at Conz, a few miles upstream from Trier; we know that Ausonius had 
been there, with the court, in the summer of 370. This whole scene seems to be an 
imitation in verse of a common kind of mosaic, known as a 'fish-scatter', of which there is a 
good example from Pompeii, frequently reproduced. 

The next one of the poet's 'pageants', as he calls them, helps us to imagine the general 
appearance of the river, especially its banks and its steep gorge (which is actually more 
typical of this stretch than the broad vista at Neumagen). Ausonius says that the banks were 
sown with vines all the way up from the smooth banks to the topmost peaks. When I went 
to see the river for myself. I was expecting to find that he had been exaggerating: but I did 
not. On the whole what one sees today is very similar to what Ausonius describes. 

Soon afterwards comes a magnificent description of the river, at twilight, bathed in the 
reflection of the vines, where with a delicate use of language and some bold paradox 
Ausonius deliberately blurs the distinction between water and vines, reflection and reality. 
Alexander Pope imitated these lines in his courtly poem 'Windsor Forest', but Ausonius is 



generally reckoned more memorable. Here Ausonius' Latin achieves effects beyond the 
reach of modern English (or even Pope's), effects more usually associated with painting than 
poetry. A pity (if you like Monet) that Monet did not choose the Moselle for one of his series 
of landscape paintings. 

Men and villas 

So far there has been scarcely a human being, apart from a humble sailor dwarfed by the 
majestic scene and a noisy traveller making rude catcalls to a vine-dresser who has left 
things a bit late. Where he does introduce humans. Ausonius seems less interested in them 
than in the world they inhabit and exploit. A good example is the fishing-scene, where he 
zooms in on a young angler. The boy manages to land a struggling fish, which, after gasping 
and panting like a bellows being worked hard (this is one of the poem's many original 
similes) eventually gets away. Rather than multiply its length by ten and boast about it to 
admiring pals, the frustrated boy jumps in after it. But all he gets is an undignified soaking, 
which serves him right for so violently disturbing the peace of the river. 

Then the poet switches to a quite different scene, and presents a panorama of the sinuous 
river and the villas beside it. But he has nothing to say about its spectacular twists and turns 
- probably because the windings of a river (such as the Meander in Asia Minor, the winding 
river par excellence) had long been a conventional exercise for budding poets, whereas 
Ausonius is determined to write an unconventional poem. So instead he concentrates on 
the villas on the bank. To imagine these it may be easiest to compare the famous castles on 
the Rhine (though the Moselle too has its crop of medieval castles and follies), or even 
Dracula's. We may get an exaggerated picture, but for once this is what Ausonius wants us 
to have; he actually goes so far as to compare the villas of his day with the seven wonders of 
the world. Some villas perch high upon rocky outcrops (like Cochem castle, often depicted in 
tourist brochures), others are built on ledges halfway up, while others at the water's edge 
enclose their own little bay. If they so wish, people taking a hot bath in one of these villas 
may skip th efrigidarium (the cold bit of the hygienic ritual of bathing) and jump straight into 
the river - which (be warned) is now no longer the pure stream of yore but like most of 
Europe's rivers a murky mess. 

Promotion and loyalty 

A charming and unusual poem, then: and a forerunner of many descriptions in English river- 
poems. In spite of a rather lengthy conclusion, we wish it were longer. Actually Ausonius 
does say he will write a longer poem one day, and bring in its inhabitants, both famous and 
ordinary, but he is probably just kidding. In any case, he soon became too busy, rising from 
his distinguished post as Gratian's private tutor to the even more distinguished status of 



emperor's right-hand man when Gratian succeeded his father Vallentinian in the year 375. 
Four years later he became consul. 

And indeed he had a higher loyalty. This was not Rome and the Tiber, about which he has 
little to say, and perhaps cared little. They were unimportant, except as symbols. It was 
Bordeaux, his patria, and the river Garonne. At the end of the poem he glorifies the Moselle 
(and implicitly his poem) by saying how all the rivers of Gaul will praise her (don't ask me 
how exactly they would perform this fluvial equivalent of 'adoring the purple'). Or rather, all 
but one of its major rivers. The Garonne is left out of the list so that it can, literally, have the 
last word. After all these torrents of praise he says, a little stiffly, 'I will commend you to the 
tidal Garonne. The grandee of Trier had not forgotten his humble origins. Bordeaux and its 
river were still, for him, beyond compare, and so they would always remain. Did the wine, I 
wonder, have something to do with it? 

Roger Green has just spent twenty years immersed in writing a book on Ausonius which 
appeared in 1991. He teaches Latin at the university of St. Andrews. He urges readers to look 
out the poem and visit the Moselle for themselves, and offers a cash prize for the best 
amateur photograph illustrating one of the scenes that the poet describes. Entries to 
Omnibus, 31-4 Gordon Square, London, WC1H OPY by October 1. 



